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have been moved from Bessarabia to Siberia. Opposite
Poland 400,000 villagers have been deported. The total
of those removed from the frontier regions is about a
million. A belt forty miles wide and 1,800 miles long,
from the north Finnish border to where Poland meets
Roumania, is a military zone of barbed wire, forts, and
special troops. Very lew outsiders can penetrate to the
villages, but those who do, like M. Fontenoy, bring back
terrible stories of hunger and oppression.

A few years ago it was the tashion to say that Stalin
was trying to bring Russia back into the comity of
capitalist nations, it was pointed out that anyone In
Moscow who dared to advocate the original doctrines of
Marx would be shot. Lenin's works have been expur-
gated. Even Stalin's own early books are withdrawn from
circulation. Private property is re-established by law in
the Soviet Union, and an elaborate facade of democracy
has been set up in the new Constitution. Divorce is again
discouraged, and abortion is forbidden. Once more chil-
dren are commanded to honour their father and their
mother, instead of spying on them, as Lenin taught. It
would seem, on the surface, that the old ideas are in the
discard.

But has Stalin changed his skin? I do not believe it for
a moment; and, what is more important, the neighbours
of Russia do not believe it either. Stalin is well aware
that he has no chance of influencing the Poles, Rou-
manians, or the Baltic States, but he hopes to be able to
undermine the more distant democracies from within, by
adopting their formulae and methods. At heart, however,
he-remains a Marxian materialist, the faithful follower of
Lenin.

No Communist, past or present, can depart very far
from the early doctrine in theory, whatever he may do
in practice. Russians are theoreticians, chess-players,
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